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A long stahding "practice among thosS who instruct children m moral 

precepts is to designate individuals as models of. the desired behavior. Both 

Christ and St. Paul exhorted their followers to imitate theipypat terns of be- 

Jhaviof and "be... an example of the believers in word, in conversation, in 

* * m > 

charity...' 1 -Even as educators preached the Skinnerian Model of experiential 

I- 

'learning and the use of rewards and punishments, they also expected classroom 

teachers to be exemplary models. of the prevailing social and political mores. 

As psychologists reevaluate the Skinnerian Model of experiential learning 

in light of. the findings of Albert Bandura, they have rediscovered that child- 

ren learn bj % observing a*»model and can learn a task without having acjfually 

performed the behavior or received reinforcement for it. For example „ B/uuUn * 

* 

observed^ a situation where a child saw his father shaving, and then latu sh^ed 
himself when* Dad was no longer around to se^ve as a "shaving" model. The prin- 
ciple of delayed imitation is in effect here, for that child, did nOt need to 
imitate the modeled response in the environment in which it occurred or 't\e rein- 
foorcfed in otder to display that acquired response weefts and months and even 

' ' i ' 

years later. These findings raise major questions about the impact mass media 

i ' 

has upon learning. Clearly, the media provides models that ai/e attended to and 

are significant for children and young adults. Mass rofdia alsp ha» qi\alitfes of 
• ■ 
• • ■ * 

repetition which hejp the learner remember what* was observed. 1 It also provides 

modeled sequences in both verbal representational systems* an*d visual ip*aginal 

representation systems to better help the observer code, store, and retrieve 

* '. 

that information.. 

Just how mudh*and under what? conditions the role mQdels in the mass media 

r * 

produce particular tyffes of behavior, be it violent, sex- typed or consumer be- 

havior, is a» quest ian being investigated by researchers, our courts and by law 

* • * 
ly afc cr s . — This p a per fl o e s not propose to answer the question of causality. It- 

is clear that tjndpr some conditions causality does exist, otherwise, we woul^d 



• 0 

not have consumers purchasing the cowboy look,; breakfas* cereals or- cosmetics 



which arq designed to make 39 year old ^kin look like 29 year old skin." "we 
also would not have children with mothers who arc medical doctors claiming^ that 



njL th 

** ' 

women cdn only be nurses, because ^that is the ,way women ate portrayed lp the 

2 - * ■' i . ' 

world of TV drama. Assumi^ an undetermined amount o'f causality, this paper 

will investigSte the typfes of models using psychologist Eric Berne's paradigm 

of the Dr^ma Triangle. * * 

,The choice of Harlequin' R6qances was made because , these novels are widely 

read .and grossly neglected by academics who see them as not^eing literature or 

worthy of being evaluated by scholarly notice. This produces a distorted view 

much as we would have about teleyision viewing habits if researchers only studied 

audience reaction to educational television and ignored responses to network 

television. While there are viewers of educational television, many more people 

do not watch, it at all, 

Harlequin Romances are widely read and Harleqiiin Enterprises (62% owned by 

the Toronto Star ) has captured 10 per cent of the paperback ftarket . Harlequins 
* * a 

are pjinted in ten languages and in 1979 readers bought 168* mi 11 ion books from 

racks in bookstores, supermarkets drug stores across this nation and abroad 

* « . * > 

3 ' ■ 

in 25 countries,. The paperbacks average about 192 pageS and ~arq written by 

.Harlequin s-stable of 130 authors, who are primarily women' from England- Data 

exis^t that show no}: only is the mafkef etftrensiye. but that it is composed largely 

6f female readers who remain loyal and jcegularly *purcl^ase new issues, of which 

there are 12 per month - '» * * 

% * 
a literary genre, Harlequins^and their sisters frock Pell's Candlelight 

line, Ace and -Fawcett Books c>aa be best classified as fct/mulaie fiction. ForiSu- 

laic writing is dominated by .the goals of escape and entertainmeht * 5 ^o achieve 

those gtfals, the waiters rely upon standardisation in^development of -plot an<3 * 

characters*,* thus , forriulaic storied reflect our cuJture,"for they are built upon 



widely shared conventions an3 stereotypes. Cawelti, in his study of literary - 

fortsula?, argues that formulas are "an archetypal story pattern enbodied in 

the images, symbols , ^themes., and rayths of a particular culture. n 'rormulsas are 

* * \ , 
noral fantasies where the reader encounters the excitement of an inaginary 

* - . / ' . f \ - ' 

world 'without hav^fig to deal with the insecurity afid often physical danger that 

would, accompany sach exciteneht in reality.* A gpod writer can f p hinge us irrto 

4 believable kind of excitement while, at the same tine, confirming our.confi- 
*v 

dence that in the fornulaic tforld things always *uork out as we want -ther to." 
To achieve this end, the author uses .the jiterary devices of suspense, identi- 
fication and the creation of a slightly removed, imaginary world. In sor.e 
Respects, reading formulaic fiction is like attending the uorror f l In . Jaws . Ue 

enjoy the excitenent of being, scared , hut krion tnat we ara safe within tne con- 

i i 
fines of the^ theatre and that man and his technology *wi 11 energe, triumphant ^ 

over the* strength and uncertainties of nature. * * 

* * ■ ** * * • 

Farah Walters in a non-literary context, rn New York Magazine r s Competition 

tfo. 345, gives the best cqncise description of Harlequin plots- Readers were 
/ 

asked to conplece the phrase, "Once upon a tine," by writingja paragraph- in the 

pro^e style \f a well-ktjown writer or journalist^ ^ 

J l . . * * 

</ Once upon*-a. tune, in a happy kin&don, there lived a young girl 

/ who wasn't beautiful or intelligent ' 'Jt*sie na4 a 1. sweet dis- 

( position; 2. pHLeasant voice, 3. yinnmg sroile. Onf? day .she was 

offered 4 position as*a 1. governess; 2- personal secretary, 

•3-, nurse-conpanion in the exotic city of 1. Beirut, 2. Caracas, 

3, Porf'-au Prince. There she met 1. Rex; 2. Lance, 8. Troy, ■ * 

» % ' 

whose aggressivp behavior both annoyed yet attracted her. He - - ' 

m %. 

said, 1. You can't run forever, you little fool; 2. F-ate 
brought 'you t(f cie, you little fool, -3. Did you think I'd let you 
leave this island, you H ttle .f90.1? And they\iad a torrid yet ' 
tasteful love affair followed by marriage, . 
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"Researchers find that these novels provide r<?le models that glamorize, 

• - ■ 
validate, &nd justTfy'the traditional /eninine role which foibids being an # 

active or sexually adventurous pers©n. Beth Timson companed these novels Co 

• f J 

the^British novel, more particularly Jane Austin, and found a pattern o£ *the 

heroine, qutcast and fllone, returning fro. the family estate where she is forced 

,to choose befween two attractive nen, one usually moral, the other, charming- 

and immoral. Her decision me.ans a reintegration into a destabilized family 

structure and reconciliation with the past which is often represented by a re-* 

8 * 

* discovery of her father* 

The modern Gothic noVels are seett by Kay Mussell as retnforcers of tradi-, 
' ~* 7 

tional valyes regarding sexuality and narriage for women. Joanna Puss fou^id 

^he heroines to be passive and out of touch with their beauty, their financial 

situation, and secret activities, sometimes criminal, which are unraveled and 

\ 

resolved by the, "Super Male-" 10 p 

* * 

i * 
FACTORS .FOR IDENTIFICATION WITH ROLE MODELS 



An important question in light of what is known about role-mOdels is to 

ask what factors provide a vehicle for the identification of the reader with ' 

the characters? ' Vhf do, reader! remember the characters? What universals (rule*>) 

regarding human interaction are drawn upon by the novelist? Is there a psycho- 
* S • 

, logical* m&del that describes the communication behavior of- the characters in 

tKfe Harlequins? If we look at theories of human interaction, we find from the 

writings of psychplogist Eric Berne ( Carney People .Play ) that people structure 
* ». * 

gnd fill tfoeir'time spent 'in social interactions by playing games and in these 

x ** ^ ' 

games, three primary * rolps emerge ~ those of 1 the Victim, Persecutor and Rescuer. 

Games a% played on ^ unconscious level and 1) are a scries of transactions with 

a Beginning and an end, 2\ contain an ulterior raotive or tu.dden a£enda. JJ. result 



^ in a payoff to each person and 4) are frequently repeated in social interactions. 

o * • • * 

eric ; 



Gaines provi<fe recognition and confirmation of one's exis tenc^; albeit often 
negative recognition, establish a social situation for interaction* with others 
and confirm one s existential situation. The existential situations can be^xJe- 

' ' IT * 

fined by sentences such_ as "I'm no good M and r, They are all more powerful than - 



In these games of life* the^ Persecutor is overly critical and often sets 
and enforces the rules of social interaction. The Persecutor often^ fee^s a 
false sense of .power and believes "I'm'O.K^ you're tip t p\K* You are heJipless 
and powerless and have only yourself to blame. The Rescuer plays a parental 
role, helping others, often sacrificing time and resources, with the only reward 
being a feeling of superiority over the victim* who feels powerless and often 
responds with passivity or ctfr^T'of despondency or tears of frustration and. 
"aqger. The existential position of a Rescuer \& ''I'm O.K.; you're not O.K., 
but iVifl try to'help you-" The Victim sees him/herself as not^ Cf.T,. — othajs 
as O.K., "i'm helpless, please try to help me." The interchangeable roles are 
best characterized ty the model of a triangle with each role Rlaced at a corner. 
A person may play different roles with different people or change positions on 
the Drama Triangle. For example* the Victim, after beting helped by a Rescuer^ 
may move from be ing. he lplesfe and ashamed to the Persecutor^ position aj\d react in 

« 0 

anger towards the person who provided the rescue This' method of analysis is. 



part of a larger theory called Transactional Analysis which Is used 'as, a means 
of providing p^chologi calVounse ling an^ tTier^py for individuals and families. 

Eric Bej;ne and many of the theorists after Berne chose popular fairy stories 
„to illustrate the principles of Trahsdctional Analysis. Fairy tales were Chosen 

/ y . ■ " 

because they represent a kind of collective consciousness that both describes 

and prescribes human behavior and interactions. Harlequins and the characters 

< ■ • 

contained within th^m a 1 so> function as cultural ^archetypes, and' the reader of 

? % \ 

Harlequin Romances may see herself in the*characters and share a cultural 



aichetype that 'describes and prescribes appropriate sex-role'behavior for wonen. 
As viewed by Russ and Mussell, such archetypes reinfoirce the traditional passive 
„ roles in oixif culture for women. As is often the case, the treatment of racial » 
minorities also reinforces cultural stereotypes. Herein nay be the basis for 
the strong^ broadly-based popular appeal of nodern Romantic novels. 

* Ten Harlequin novels were chosen for this study, quite randomly, from the 

available 'titles, with an effort made to read from various yeai*6. The novels, 
have not Changed much from' the earliest one read, published in 1^66 Some 2^,500* 

. titles are available and many of the older ones are reissued. 

!, " ^ \ . 

HARLEQUIN HEROINES AS VICTIMS * - . 1 . 

a * r 

> 

* 

Harlequin Heroines manifest their status as" victims by suffering from 

t 

inferiority comp lexes .par ticular ly around the Other #omai>, either real or 

imaginary, who competes for the Hero's attention. The victims are: 1) concerned 

about and" anxious about deficiencies in their physical appearance, X) unable to 

trust or discern their emotions J 3) powerless and seeking a rescuer and A) help- 

ers of family members often s at the expense of their own emotional and financial " 
* • 

success. , t ' ; 

» 

The majority of women in the ten novels were marking time waiting for 

* 

a ^nale to come and rescue them- Most ofxthose women filled rheir time with 

traditional female low^status, dead end jobs such as nursing, clerical work and 

stiles or pursued being an acttess, a volunteer wprker or an athlete with no long 

range plans toward achievement. One such woman* was Sarah Deverall, who would 

inherit her father's estate. This inheritance was necessary because her ^father 

believed that. his freckled boyish "ugly duckling" daughter ' s'toatnmonial chances 

are slertder" and that his attractive niece, whom he had adopted, would be pro- 

" ' ' 12 

vided for by a suitable husband. . Other women"*seek careers as did archeology 

^ cal photqgrapher Sarah Feajty because they lack benevolent fathers or v/ere too 

ERIC * / $ 
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4 pl^in looking to attract a suitable husband. These <?bmen who have professions 

V , . ' • * 

do til letn well* Dr * Hanland performs surgery , and provides medical care i<i the . k 

\ ■ • * 

wak? 6f a tropical stom that destroys the clinic, garah Feany takes good 

V 

picture^ of an underwater wreck and after nearly drowning, finds several valuable 

" • ■ \ '\ •■ • * 

artifact^. Nurse^ Philomena and Delia pass their licensing exams and perform 

■ • i ■ * * l 

their duties admirably. Even the amateur actress gets a chance to work' with a 
famous director and the p amateur athlete* wins a silver medal in tt\e Olympics. 
All of the accomplishments fade in comparison tfjb their eventual success in find- 

* 

ing a man who will marry them, Tanse'y Ilarland, heroine in Conflict in j^airadise 

* and a medical doctor, has a man in her life, her father, who also practices 

* v - * i — — - » . 

% medicine x>n Aparoa, a Pacific Island where. they are the only Europeans., When 

her father leaves the island to marry the widow of an old colleague, she feels 

abandoned- She returns to an olfi love, a military nan, ancT^e^ h-vro-to^takc 

J\er with him, agreeing to his reques t *"That you come tp me without reservati,on§w 

Follow me whe'rever I'm*sent> n ' * 



Harlequin r s message for young women is that fulfillment corned froft having 



a nian rather, tlian from building* a career or being an artist, politician, a* 
phildsophef or a^scien t 1st > Marie in Desert Barbarian envied the artistic and 



household skills r of other women and "spent hours thinking about the future. 
Wh#t couid she learn to do? What could she train for?"*** In answer sto her 

' * . 4 M 

father's question about what she^could do to earn a living, she falls back 

\ * * 

and protests ttfat she was well* educated and not stupid and "might" even get 

married one day/' I She does, finding a man who says "I'm afraid I'm -going to 

have to carry on where your father left off, wrapping you in cotton wool, shwer 

v \ * 16 * A 

ing you with expensive presents. Spoiling and / adoring you..." The heroine's 

1 

destiny is marriage and all by the conclusion of the story after some twists 

/ ^ *' 1 ^ 

and turns of fate and\ tearful moments, get their^man. ' 



\ 

All the women believe that ^physical beauty and attractive sty Listo^elothes 

* 

ERIC . a 



I^h^elotl; 



are magic&l qualities that attract men. The 'characters are always smoothing 

their h^r, fretting about their clothes/, trying new„make-up and -looking in the 

mirrojr._ Claire, accompanying her mother to a p^rty where' Dr. Dermot would be ? 

^ers'into a mirror and wonders if her eye, shadow is too excessive. Her "nftilti- 

colored frock, too, was 'probably too gansh--for a dance in a farm kitchen. 

She ought— not to have worn it, she ought? not Do have come." 1 ^ Fhilomena leaves 

anHEnglish hospital to take 'a nursing job with, a grtfup of doctors ^Holland 

and spends her extra money and time before leaving to purchase new clothes and 

make-up. "They would help Jturn'her intTo a different !^r^> someone the* doctor 

might look at twice prid realize that there were other'aspects of her besides 

/ 

I 18 
being hard-working and loyal and punctual." Sar.ah Deverall '''turned to examine 

J 

her, reflection in the discolored looking-glass that hung bn one wall' 1 and \ 

\ 

decided that she should .have been a boy. Her legs and arras were too long, her^ 
mouth too wide, her eyes too big tobalanceher narrow^ face,* her forehead was too 
higfi^and "those unsightly freckle^ would be a source of discouragement to any- 



^ (T 19 ' * 

one, _ Athlete Rosamund Prescott "wished she had worn her jeans... her 

denim skirt arid sweater had b£en chosen for her meeting with Tony, who preferred 
u2^ * 

feminine fashions, Mothers and fathers also despair .of ^heir offspring's 

freckles, plainness,, lack of deportment and grace and make statements lifce ,f ray 

ugly duckling" and "It's a great pity you didn't tnherit*your>skiti froifi raV , 

22 ' \ 

mstead-pf from ydur father." The women often, lack* awareness of tli^ir attract- 

i\tc physical qualities and are surprised whep men find them attractive. \^They * 

vacillate between sell; pity and efforts to compensate' with-clothing and make-up. 

Interestingly ^enough, none of thffcc women seemed to have the more difficult to 

correct problems of weight and adolesced/complexion or lifeless hair which \ 

' • ' \ 

coiwnercials lead women to believe are their major beauty problems. 

Harleqtiin'.women have difficulty discerning Vhether or not they are in love. 

? 

Sarbh denies 'her feelings for her sis1xr T s boyftiend and continues -to see. herself 

• 1 .-v , " • ... . ■ 

erjc - .'' • ' J ro'- 



as less desirab'le than her sistejr even though* her aunt telle, he^ she has more 

intelligence and insight in her little f inge~r*than 'her sifter has in totality, 

• * 

yet you choose" to wear blinkers out of some .idiotic" sense of inferiority." 
Tracey £\exander caught? in a love-hate relationship with 'Ryan, her guardian, 
•is angry that he discerned that ber married^ boyfriend would not divorce his 
Vwife for her and that he sensed her vulnerability to his touch and affection. 
Desiring to remain free ancj aloof from him, she furtJs her only strategies to* 
be* sarcasm, and denial of her feelings. She voweS not to let Ryan know that 
she was becoming emotionally and physically involved, for tbis M<l$ one area 
in which she could feel powerful. "She gaz<?d at the pastel green door power- 
less, a^l types of jumbled thoughts running through her mind, not*the le*st 
of which was annoyance "with herself at still/being able to fuid the m|n so 
very attractive when* at the same time, she ju»t-knew she hate^ tim. She 

^'remains .confused, uncertain* if she misses him or not when she returns from* 
4 7" 
the outback. When she sees him atf hex birthday after a two month absentee, she 

attempts to guard ag^ns^t showing h$r feelings about he^ passion for him, but 

her feelings "were .impervious to any sort of control and she regretfully knew 

" • * ' • 25 

her heart was in her eyes when she ltf3ked at Ryan.' Rosamund phsfes undor 

- • * 

the discipline of ,her coach Adrian Belmont and found 'Her feefings towards 

a * 

Adrian were still in a state of chaos... \\q both repelled find f ascinate<3^her , 

* 26 ' 

•but she had no real experience of Jove/ Harlequin women are alternately 

angry at, hurt by, and infatuated' with the Hero, and feel powerless to under- 

stand and to cope with their emotional stress. . . * 

' • ' .* 

Harleqdin Heroines have trouble discerning their own feelings and 

motivation, for' of ten they > at the beginning of the story, have misread feci- 

wigs and intentions and have 'just terminated or are on the ed&e of ending a n 

'rolat ionship, Thcse.males provide no real competition to the hero and usually 

. A 
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fade /into oblivion after the first ten pages of the story. .Upon contemplation, 

' / ,( - 

the Heroines find that their suitor's interests cool when there is the prospext 
• . * * >^ • , 

/ .27 
of being M with a penniless wi£e," the^Jieroines refuse to H li>e with him with- 

28 

out the benefit of marriage," m and when they "never stirred real passion rn 

29 " ' * / 

her/' Only on6 woman willfully broke off a relationship by returning an 

engagement ring because they disagreed over her continuing her nursing career 

" f ■ 

after carriage. It appears that the choice for Nurse i^ones. is not made with- 

< * 

» '30 
out considerable gui^lt and is more art option than a x*eality. - *Uer dedication 

to a career, is less definite where she plans to majry a doctor who has fewer 

objections to her working. fc 

If the other men offer no competition, such is not the case with the 

other woman, who is ro^re beautiful, poised and wise in the ways of the world. 

th'^n the Heroine. The other woman is arrogant, jealous of the heroine and very 

possessive of the Kero. antf sometimes resorts to deception or trickery to keep 

the Hero and Heroine separated. In due time she overestimates her position 

and inevitably is scorned and rejected l*y the Hero. It is" strongly suggested 

■ 

that she is sexually experienced. Whether or not she got thi^ experience with-, 
the Hero is left q mystery. There is no mystery about the Heroyie/s sexuality, 
She is a. virgin from pagfc one to the end of the book/ Hie Hero awakens her 
sexual 1 des ires , but in the description of love making, it appears to be all 
hands above thp waist. Whether anything else occurs is left to the rc«jthr's 

' - « • 

imagination. The lesson here i$ that one is rewarded for tfeing good. The 
double standard applies. .Mei) may be attracted to tho^e sexual and beautiful . 
worldly women-, but they don't like them or harry them. 

The Harlequin Heroine often is placed in a Cinderella role with a mother 
or step-mother and selfish sisters who ^ire concerned with their social active 



'v4 



ties — activities which she cannot .share because of 



her lack of beauty and 



t social skills. Such is the-case with four, of ttie eight Heroines.* In Sarah's 



case/ she^not only provides emotional support, but 



. „ Sarah caters to J\er beautiful spoiled sistgr by taking her along for a vaca 
• * < Off 

* • * ■ jr\ 

tion whtle she works^iqp^n archqologioil^expedirtioii - She worries ^bout how 

to ,entertaait her, worries ^yhen PhiLomena -cgmes in late and ^feried" to 4 ignore 

;the familiar feeling of inadequacy thatfher -sister was apt, to give her..„ M 
; ^ - ' 
The Heroines answer the call of their families ,* even when it places the devel 

oping relationship wi tfw the. ITfcro in peril-. Philo^e 

' v ' * * « * " « ' - 

sister who' feared |?ub lie.. discovery of *h?r chicken p 
woman ^he uppoT^ hand to change Philvmena l s message 
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is the major bread-winner. 



na went home, fo nurse* a' 



3$*^ttius allowing tltc other S 

■ « « 

>f a family *eme*r gen cy to a 



message <hat she had chattged her .mind about an imp*eiding marriage- As for dear V 



old^Dad, he is weak and ineffectual (5), de<id and missed -tl), dead and not 
missed (3), or pnly ment.ione'd in , parsing (1)/ All*:he Heroines are seeking .a 

' * -/ - 

strong man who c£n, rescue .themj to replace Dad who has somehow failed them 
Be,th Tirason in hex analys-iSl^r the' Gothics notes th< 
Peeking a reunion with father or Jiis representative 



of the Heroines ore seekiag a strong man to replace 
their Ineedg & 



Elsie Dinsmore theme of 
32* 

as it common motif - All 
Dad who has fai¥fed to meet 



THE HERO AS PERSECUTOR ANft.REjCPER 



and a rescuer. He disci" 



The Hero alternates between being a, persecutor 
, '* 

plines, controls and in some cases, molds the Heroin i. The Hefoes.are all 



handsome, wealthry or potentially wealthy, often with 

—\ ^ . 

Not all derive their power from family or social pos 

f by being successful in their career? or in business 
/ " . • > m 

doctors; pne is a-ct*fctle ranchor, all are single, ouj 



3 



largh castle-like estates. 
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tiOns, some have eajyicd it 
Tliree of t the Heroes are 
Heroin6s do not break up 



1 ' * -\ . 

families. All men* a're^lder iftd more sexually expeYienced than the Heroines. 
Unlike tfre lleroines^they have their ehoicq^ol admirers,, and in ^even cases . 

the'Heroine raust compete With thp' other wojnan:' * • 

^ , • } B 

.The Heroines are like moths drawn to the'flame* They get burned by 

rejection and, lack x>f attention and drafcn back by a settle, a kind word or a 

ki&s. Because they 'cannot discern or ttust their feelings or those of the /, 

* m t , 

hero, ihey *o^ten^ get Into a hostile relationship and quarrel openly. Rosamund 
accepts an pff^V.to be ctfach'ed in track by Adrian Belmont and finds his arro- 
gance ^attractive ; She senses his'ppver to get his own wtfy, whether it be in 



sports or with urotien* Iter" motivations are unclear to hej:, .shfe is not competi- 
• •< * . 

tiv6 or a disciplined athlete. Sh£ wonders about his desire- to coach her. 



Was She, just *a collection of bones and muscle ttwit could be shaped and disci- 1 ^ » 
plined to*move faster than any other female/ s Anatomy?" Was interested in 
her af- a surrogate for-, the 'Olympic gqid medal that his lameness' now precluded 

Kim from obtaining? She is lured by his charisma* not by. thoughts of athletic* 

\ . " . ' " • 

achievement, and hopes that proximity and effort will pay off. * "She wanted him 

\ ** > ' * ' 

6 to realize, also fehaj-ihe was a'wtfman." ' K * 



4' .Heroes, -a re jjjt^^^^ 3 °^ stone anc * they are allowed a few lajjses ,* a f ew quick ^ ^ 

kisses or *f urtive^cStabVaces . It is hinted that the Hfero is virili, awa*e of his 

4 sexual needs, and will seek to satisfy them. In some respects, these lapses 

" - . * ■ 

hold the reader's attention and^ promise future love making. In'a motuent of £ 



pAffsion .when A4|ian encounters Rosamund running in the moonlight after a victory 
in a contest earlier in the day. he kisses her-'and then becomes stern, blames 
himself and promises that it won't happen again, "You will have to do without 
lovers un'til you pass beyond my jurisdiction. , .you need all your concentration 
for your j(» port. " This interchange onty ♦intensifies hfer feelings *of, love and 



anger »th at she is under his control, but she dutifully keeps on with training 
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and he continues to.berate her.. Heroes heap insults upon their victims as a 
means of exerting control. These statements further 'reinforce the Heroine's 
feelings of, infer-r^ri ty . Adrian reveals his low opinion of women -in sports by 
saying, "You're just like all* of your sex swayed by emotional involvement . u 

• Efforts by the Heroine ^o please the Hero are often unnoticed. She per- 
forms tasks adequately, but not well as the Hero could or would. do.* Hie 
message to readers is that in competition with 'females, he will win. For 
Rosamund, the final test comes and she does well, but does not win— the Olympic 
gold* ^Having failed at her efforts to please him, she*' leaves, ostensibly to 
st?art a new life. In realicyy.~stre~wi 1 1 pi" n e^oir^driair; The separation *s £ 

/ * * \ 

convention jin each story that proved that absence nakes ^the 'hear t grow fonder*, 

* 

With the exception of The Land of the Lotus .Eaters and Bargain for Paradise , 
all of these syories have a brief ou an impending separation of the Hero and 
Heroines. ( 

Heroines stAiggle against the^>Th e r woman, cneir own self doubts alttf the " 
power of the Hero all building up the final rescue by the male who will make 
straight their confused emotions ^ respond to their love and propose marriage. 
There is usually <-* scene where the llero rescues the fleroine from .an accident j 



or injury* In these stories, fire, drowning, a fall from a horse, an injury 

from a cricket game, and possible death from a tiger or a storm imperil the A 

* * 

Heroine. . The Hero thrice saves her from the manipulations of the other woman 

■ • • ■ 

and in one case, -brings her out of the depth of melancholia. Our nurse who 
had been assertive about maintaining her career, takes to her bed in a .very 
traditional depression with lov£ induced illness. Ia all c#ses, the victim 
has been a party to creating the situation from whence she nee^s resj^ic* 
has made errors in judgment^ or allowed her emgtions fcO Mind her to other 
courses of action. Our Hero has strong arms; he carries her to safety. IJie 



* J" » ifi 

* 




final rescue hqjr corae and our Heroine,, perceiving his superiority, usually 

murmurs something Uk£ Rosamund did to her Reseuer. "Darling tyrant, your 

■ * 3$ * ' 

wishes are my' law. 11 - , / 

<0n one level ,\ the- stories are all about emerging I6ve. The Hero and 



.Heroine may expet^erfte anger with each other and feari about the success of 
their suit, but males rarely believe that' they mil not capture^ber heart.' 

Heroines fear that^they will not get their man, fear that they can't live with 

\ * . \* m " 
or without him 2and in^d**^ d-o, place themselves in a victini role. They are 

* „not^silently pining^away in their room* but /ire aggressively am^often with a 

V ' > * ' 
_ "aharp tongue alternating bet ween attack aifi *~ r y iT *e, tn> plPflfr* whilr^ ckaiiag 

under the bit the* Hero 'attenpts to insert in their mouths. Hence, we have a 

victim whtf periodically lashes out at hor persecutor 1 in. anger and fear^ "but 

remains /powerless against hi^superior physical .strength and intellectual capa- 
> > 

• city. She may rebel, butin the end, as in the case of Tansey who ''realized 
— he fc wOuld be a far more dangerous person to cross than she had so confidently 



supposed at fir&t.,*She sniffed exa«peratedly not only was Blake Aston telling 

hei; what to do^h^was* also telling her what to wear, ai\d the worst part of it" 

* ' 37 ' 

was Chat^fth? horrible man was" right." The message -is: submit yourself to 



that^ftt 



tfye male, then he will love and legitimatize that love through marriage, Joy 
and fu'L'HllmeAt are tfeVft available to the Heroine* * 

Jjfrereas thp attractions #f Hero and Heroine have to do with feelings of 
love and affection and awakened sexuality, the major issue in these* stories is 
one of power and control. Sjhr£ locks control over the future of herself and 

m 

those she carc^ about*. Soon she is entangled in a web of her -enfotional react- 
ions to thes"£ events and is unabl^ to extricate nerself without the Hero's help. 
In the end, ^hts is valued more for her sexuality than intelligence, and reward- 
ed for weakness i 'Jot capitulation to his dominance. Thus, the roles 



are 



er|c . :•. y\- ' \ y ' IS 



* . - *• 

> — v - rt - . : 



t played oUt on the Drama triangle ^of Persecutor, Rescuer, and Victim. Do these 

-roles exist in rSal life? Ask any psychologist or psychiatrist or observe tlie 

dynamics of male female relationships- These novels reinf orce cultural stereo^ 

r * \ 

types and provide ready role models for the readers to follow*. ThuKthe 
publisher s statement* in advertisements on television that Harlequin understand 
hqw you feel about love and romance in far-away places is in actuality really 
a subtle statement telling women how they ought to feel about love. 
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